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You — and we know the little client often brings in the best booty. For example, one of ours just bagged a rabbit. How 
could he miss, we supplied huntsman’s suit, the gun and the game. If you’re looking for something unusual for grandson, 


son, nephew or that awful child of the boss’, send for our hunter’s wardrobe. If you are hunting the untrite gift for your 


little or big client send for our Christmas gift catalogue. Big or little they‘ll be happy. 


| Hunter's suit in brown denim. Cap, gun and rabbit (dead) 16.95. 2 to 6 sizes. Write Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas. 


(Advertisement) 
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What the well-dressed 


reputation-robber is wearing! 


The interests which are slandering the trucking industry 
these days are no fools. Because of their record they know 
that if they sent you, under their own names, the diatribes 
they’ve been feeding the press in recent months, your waste- 
baskets would be bulging. So, they put on false-faces. 

The false-faces did not fool a Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. Here’s what a report on these tactics, exposed 
in an earlier Senate investigation, said: 

“Railroads and railroad associations have spent large sums 
in lobbying for anti-truck legislation. Seldom revealing their 
true role, they have worked ‘under cover’ behind the fronts 
of taxpayers’ groups, transportation associations, safety coun- 
cils, and other organized groups. Among the measures thus 
secretly sponsored have been laws increasing taxes on trucks, 
limiting the size and weight of trucks and trailers, and tight- 
ening insurance and license requirements. 

“|. . Material furnished free to newspapers and supposedly 
coming from a disinterested source gave wide publicity to the 
railroads’ point of view. Research studies presented as the work 
of impartial engineers or taxpayers’ groups, but actually fi- 
nanced by the railroads, purported to show the damage done to 
highways by trucks and the inadequacy of taxation on trucks.” 


Yes, the Masked Marvels are still out to smear tucks. 
They’re out to put the trucking industry “in short pants” by 
shrinking trucks to short haul business. They want you to 
forget how vital trucks have become in our free economy to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and the buying public. 


Such considerations don’t count with the masked men! 

All they are interested in is the glittering prize—To restore 
the complete monopoly of inter-city freight, at their own 
terms, such as they had 25 years ago. 

Will you help the False-Face Gang turn back the clock to 
the twenties? Can you overlook the vast contribution to our 
standard of living that the trucking industry has made since 
then—the faster, more flexible service that trucks make pos- 
sible? Will the people in your community who depend on 
trucks to stay in business agree with you? 

Most of their material is remarkably well disguised; it has 
fooled a lot of smart people. Next time you get a handout on 
trucks, consider the source carefully. Are you sure you rec- 
ognize it? Or can you detect the Masked Marvels at work? 


Every piece of material we release to you is clearly identi- 
fied with our own name. We need no mask. We're out to serve 
America, not drive anyone out of business! And any time you 
ask us—or any one of our 51 member associations near you— 
for information about motor carrier service, we'll be glad to 
accommodate you. You'll find the straight goods we give out 
a welcome change from the Masked Marvels’ hate campaign! 


JOHN V. LAWRENCE, Managing Director 


American Trucking Associations 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


e Edward Littlejohn claims that the chal- 
lenge to business and public relations lead- 
ership lies in adjustment to today’s and to- 
morrow’s America. He proposes that such 
adjustment to the future must look to the 
vague but deep realms of the social order, 
if business leaders are really to lead. 


e Quaker Oats published and distributed 
a press policy “bible” four years ago for 
use by its company spokesmen in 19 plants 
scattered across America. The company 
also distributed the booklet to press and 
radio people with interesting results which 
are reported this month. 


e Allis-Chalmers answered the call from 
plant town high school educators to create 
a social device for presentation after the 
annual student ball to alleviate a highway 
accident problem. How the company capi- 
talized on its opportunity to serve the pub- 
lic interest makes interesting reading. 


e The PR Director whose company Owns 
and operates its own aircraft may see new 
opportunities for making them useful ad- 
juncts of the organization’s PR program. 
Allen Center tells readers how his depart- 
ment functions for Parker Pen’s plane pool. 


e It has often been said of insurance policy 
jargon that “they promise it to you in the 
main clauses, and take it away in the fine 
print.” The PR Director of one forward- 
looking state trade association in the prop- 
erty insurance field outlines some long- 
range objectives and specific accomplish- 
ments to broaden the public’s concept of 
this important service business. 
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Five years is a long time—or is it? 


RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
forged ahead busily into its sixth year in Au- 
gust, having on the seventh of that month ticked 
off the fifth milestone since it was formed in 
1947 as a merger of two older groups—The Ameri- 
can Council on Public Relations and the National 
Association of Public Relations Counsel. 

Five years can be a long time for any organi- 
zation to continue in the rough and tumble of 
today’s pressures—more so when the organiza- 
tion is one that seeks to help establish a com- 
paratively new, vigorous business, craft or pro- 
fession as an important part of the American 
system. Public relations are not new—every or- 
ganization and individual has always had them— 
but Public Relations—as a conscious, planned 
method for establishing beneficial practices in 
the public interest, and communications with the 
many publics that are interested—is a new field. 

It may be worth a moment to look at some 
of the steps—sometimes faltering—which our 
young organization has taken in five years. In 
looking at them, let us remember that small staffs 
and inadequate budgets often plague young 
enterprises until they earn recognition and sup- 
port—both from their own members and from 
the business community—and PRSA has been 
no exception. There are never enough dollars or 
hours to provide all the services and all the an- 
swers that a vigorous membership needs and 
wants—or to dig replies for all the questions that 
leaders in business, government and education 
ask daily on this important, perplexing new field 
of Public Relations. 

In the five years since our founding we have 
made progress, major items of which might be 
summed up as follows: 

e Membership, which five years ago stood at 
600, has increased to the 1400 level—1400 
public relations executives who direct PR 
programs in 42 states and territories, and 
8 foreign countries. 

e Chapters have grown from 6 to 24—and 
range from Boston to Hawaii, from New 
Orleans to Minneapolis. Additionally the 
Society has helped public relations organi- 
zations forming in 9 foreign countries. 

e The Pusiic RELATIONS JOURNAL — only 
publication of its kind—has developed 
from a pocket-size book, without illustra- 
tions, to a standard magazine which prints 
information not available anywhere else in 
the world for America’s PR workers. Today 
the JourNAL is read in everv state and terri- 


EDITORIA 


tory of the U. S., and in 22 foreign countries 

—and it is quoted around the globe. 
e A code of standards for professional practice 
has been developed, and enforcement pro- 
visions added to the Society’s By-Laws, 
with a national Judicial Council established 
Chapter seminars and workshops on public 
relations policies, problems and _ practices 
are the order of the day. Nearly every chap- 
ter has at least one annual community-wide 
conference where management and_ public 
relations people can discuss public relations 
programs and development. The Society's 
annual public relations conference is the 
national PR highlight of the year. 


e The Society's 15 standing committees—the 
working arms of the PRSA program—have 
blazed new trails in developing ways and 
means to achieve greater professional com- 
petence. Studies by the Research Committee 
in undergirding our field with vital facts, 
by the Education Committee in developing 
interest in public relations instruction, by 
the Commission on the Social Sciences in 
linking the findings of the social scientists 
with today’s public relations practice—to 
mention just three of these groups—point the 
direction in which we are going. 

The first four years of PRSA’s life was head- 
quartered in a mezzanine back-hall room of 
a commercial hotel—three people, member- 
ship and chapter activity, JOURNAL pub- 
lication, everything—376 square feet of un- 
partitioned, enthusiastic bedlam most of the 
time. This year the Society moved into more 
suitable space in a business office building. 


Impressive as these accomplishments are, the 
list of things done is dwarfed by a much longer 
list of things that this Society must still do. And 
can and will do. 

Outstanding among the reasons for any such 
success story—or the beginnings of one—is the 
selfless devotion of individual members who have 
contributed long hours of time and effort to see 
the fruition of some of these objectives. There 
are no expense accounts or time charges in 
PRSA’s program. There is much overtime with- 
out pay. Officers and directors, committee chair- 
men and members, JourNaL contributors and 
chapter leaders—all are giving freely to advance- 
ment of the organization. 

Five years isnt much time. We've only 
scratched the surface. and this listing shows only 
what we can do. It encourages us to do more. 
and do it better. We can. and we will. 
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PR and business leadership 


“... The challenge to public relations is no less than that of the 
times. What will be the next America? It will be different; it will 
grow from the past, but bear the marks of inevitable change. The 
task of public relations is not only to explain the present but to 


remake it... 


By Edward Littlejohn 


Associate Director of Public Relations 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


{ THE RECENT Corning Confer- 
A ence on Industrial Civilization, Pro- 
fessor Denis Brogan of Cambridge Uni- 
versitv told of a lecture he had given 
at the local library in Clydebank, Scot- 
land, home of John Brown’s famous 
shipyard and of the biggest Singer 
plant in Britain. The subject was Amer- 
ica; but, in order to introduce some 
local color, he made a number of com- 
ments on shipbuilding. To his surprise, 
the audience showed little interest in 
these references to their major industry. 
The fact was, the shipbuilders, so 
prominent in the town, were not rep- 
resented in this audience. The workers 
at John Brown’s no doubt have a sense 
of community, Mr. Brogan concluded, 
but clearly it does not include the pub- 
lic library and other like institutions. 
Their community may be the shipyard 
itself; it may be the sewing machine 
plant. 

The fact is that for thousands of 
people, their place of work has become 
the primary community of their lives. 
More than church, or village, or even 
the family, the corporation is the focus 
of their social relationship. The status 
of an individual, even outside his work- 
ing hours, is determined largely by 
his place within the plant or office. Cer- 
tainly the decline in importance of re- 
ligion and the home is to be deplored. 
A burden has thus been placed on the 
corporate community it cannot be ex- 
pected to carry. But the skyscrapers 
have outsoared the steeples, and though 
it would be well if the steeples could 
again be seen more clearly, we must 
meanwhile seek to introduce new con- 
tent and dimension into industrial and 
commercial life. 

A discussion of the corporation often 
begins with the idea that it is a legal 
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fiction. Certainly this aspect is signifi- 
cant, Our great industrial achievements 
were made possible by large organiza- 
tions and these in turn could not have 
developed without limited liability and 
the capacity of succession. 


Economic organization 

Again, it is said that a corporation 
is primarily an economic organization 
whose policies must be guided by the 
objective of producing the most rev- 
enue at the smallest cost. This, it is 
asserted, is its reason for being and 
other considerations can be admitted 
only insofar as they do not interfere 
with the utmost productivity. In fact, 
of course, the corporation is both a 
legal and an economic concept; and, it 
is more. No community of men and 
women can be governed by purely 
economic or legal considerations. An 
organization which imposes on_indi- 
viduals other than human standards is 
headed for the rocks. Certainly legal 
and economic limitations must be ac- 
cepted, but only as it can be shown that 
they are necessary to the greater growth 
of the individual. The touchstone is 
always man and his development. 


Edward Littlejohn, Associate Director of Public Re- 
lations, Burroughs Adding Machine Company, was 
born in Sydney, Australia. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, graduated from the London 
School of Economics and Political Science in 1938, 
and received a Master of Arts degree from Harvard 
in 1941. He was with the Australian War Supplies 
Mission until 1945 when he became Australian Vice 
Consul in New York, going from there to the Aus- 
tralian Embassy in Washington. He joined the Bur- 


roughs organization in 1948. 


It is in this light that we can best 
define the Public Relations function. 
The public is not just another group 
to be sold. In public relations, we are 
not dealing with people en masse, Peo- 
ple do not think and feel collectively. 
Rather, our plans and policies must be 
built on individuals seeking by know]- 
edge and experience to stretch their 
capacities. To develop our highest 
powers, it has been said, is the end of 
living. Our institutions must be judged 
by their contribution to this objective. 
Of course, they will never fulfill our 
expectations; but, it is enough if in 
reasonable measure they give to indi- 
viduals this pivotal democratic experi- 
ence. 

In establishing a Public Relations 
Division, a corporation accepts these 
facts. It recognizes that it is a re- 
sponsible organization. It asserts that 
no corporation is an island unto itself. 
Above all, it takes up that public role 
which society necessarily assigns to 
its major economic unit. But if this is 
true, public relations is a vital element 
in policy. The democratic citizen can 
be a severe judge and he is in the posi- 
tion to enforce his judgments at the 
polling booth. 

A democracy will not long tolerate 
the exercise of economic authority with- 
out public responsibility. Corporate pol- 
icy, therefore, must take account of 
these social and political facts and it 
is the function of public relations to 
bring these facts into the process of 
executive decision. 


Serious handicaps 


In winning public approval, or at least 
public consent, for its policies, busi- 
nessmen face serious handicaps. In the 
first place, they begin with the taint 
of “vested interest.” The civil servant, 
the teacher and even the labor 
leader, by reason of their greater dis- 
tance from economic decision, appear 
to be less governed by considerations 
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of personal advantage. Most economic 
decisions in our society are still made 
in the first place by business executives 
and the part of other groups is largely 
one of response and reaction to their 
initiative. Naturally, some business de- 
cisions deserve criticism, some possibly 
may get a meed of praise; but, the 
contributions of business executives to 
the public debate are too often dis- 
counted as the defense of a status quo 
in which they occupy the chief places. 

Moreover, insofar as this fault-find- 
ing and interference make the task of 
businessmen more difficult, their tone 
of voice sometimes hardens into irrita- 
tion and exasperation. To the public, 
the picture is only too likely to be one 
of vested interests resisting angrily just 
restraints on excessive economic power. 


Businessmen driven to extremes 


The falsity of that picture often drives 
businessmen to extremes. They brand 
every restriction as socialistic, bureau- 
cratic, and un-American, They assert 
that what we have in America is due 
solely to individualism; a free unfet- 
tered race, in which by pursuing our 
own economic interest we somehow 
serve the interests of all. In the battle 
for the survival of our society, they 
insist no concession can be made. They 
label every interference with business 
a stage on the road to the master state. 

But this is to go too far and damage 
a good case with doubtful argument. 
In the first place, it lacks discrimina- 
tion, The reasoning will fail if we can 
show but one serious failure of free 
enterprise and one successful inter- 
vention by government. What, for ex- 
ample, will be said of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission? 


Second, it deals in abstractions, with- 
out relation to the problems of the in- 
dividual. He is not concerned with 
systems, but with such things as his 
wages, his working conditions his au- 
tomobile and the payments on his house. 

Third, it denies the truth that you 
cannot at the same time both antago- 
nize and influence. This is not to advo- 
cate giving way to every popular whim. 
Leaders must lead, they must also 
guide and persuade, But, persuasion is 
possible only after loyalty has been 
won. 


Balanced view supported 


The recent political conventions 
proved that the majority of Americans 
are not doctrinaire, not ideological, nei- 
ther extremely right nor extremely left. 
Seeing no virtue in extremes, they threw 
their support to the balanced view, the 
conciliatory and discriminating policy. 
The method of democracy is experi- 
mental, adaptive. It admits no final so- 
lutions. It is sometimes hesitant and 
untidy, often inefficient. But that meth- 
od is its own reward. The ideal always 
hovers in the future, but in the strug- 
gle we find and expand our human 
powers. No system is given once for 
all. Each generation must test its ideas 
against new conditions. The goal is al- 
ways the fuller, freer life; and leader- 
ship is given to those who can reconcile 
the genius of a people with the chang- 
ing times. 

Here in these facts lies the challenge 
of public relations. If our job is to win 
friends for business, then on _ these 
broader premises we must lay our 
plans. Press releases, institutional book- 
lets, plant visits, radio, television— 
though these be competently used, the 
influence of business may still decline. 


Six points for plant community relations 


The first point is to aid management in being—and becoming known as—a good em- 


ployer. 


Second, to show how our company provides good jobs that circulate good pay in the 


community. 


Third, to be a good neighbor and active corporate citizen, and to be known as such. 
Fourth, to purchase products locally where possible. 


Fifth, to encourage economic education in plant communities. 


And sixth, to encourage our community neighbors to become informed and active 


citizens. ’ 


Robert T. Borth, Manager, Plant Community Rela- 
tions, General Electric Co., outlining the company’s 
six-point policy at a recent PCR Managers meeting. 


Liberty will not descend to a people, 
a people must raise themselves to 
liberty. It is a blessing that must be 
earned before it can be enjoyed. 
Benjamin Franklin 


We may at the same time win the cus- 
tomer but lose the voter. Not in the 
smooth annual report nor the pleasant 
telephone manner lies the strength of 
business, important in their place though 
these things are. Rather the future is 
being determined in the vaguer but 
deeper realm of the social order. Does 
the corporation reflect and express the 
values of a democratic society? Is the 
economic system opening opportuni- 
ties for deeper human experience for 
more people? Do those who have eco- 
nomic power acknowledge public re- 
sponsibility? By word and action do 
ousiness leaders accept a social steward- 


ship? 


Ideas needed 

Only by confronting these issues will 
the profession of public relations reach 
that mature and influential place it so 
eagerly pursues. We may welcome the 
honorary degrees and the vice _presi- 
dencies awarded to members of the 
profession. But in the long run, recog- 
nition both by management and the 
public will depend on our part in re- 
establishing business in the role of lead- 
ership. For this we need ideas. Those 
incapable of intellectual initiative can- 
not for long fill that creative role. 

“Our approach to social questions,” 
Clarence Randall has said, “is apt to 
be negative. Our habit of thought is 
to be against things, and we have little 
skill in creating concepts that other 
people are for.” The objective is clear— 
to save our business system. But as life 
cannot stand still, to save is ceaselessly 
to improve. 

The challenge to public relations is 
no less than that of the times. What 
will be the next America? It will be 
different; it will grow from the past 
but bear the marks of inevitable change. 
The task of public relations is not only 
to explain the present but to remake it. 
Without thought, without leadership, 
neither business nor public relations 
will be significant. Communication is 
a neutral function. It lives only by the 
power of ideas. The final test will be 
our capacity to answer the insistent 
questions of an industrial age. e ¢ 
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Parker's PR Director, pilot and company executives coordinate flight plans. 


PR and corporate aircraft 


Some advantages of corporate aircraft—and how Parker Pen 
Company's PR Department handles their flight scheduling 


By Allen Center 


Public Relations Director 
The Parker Pen Company 


WOULDN'T REGUARLY EXPECT to 
find the scheduling of corporate air- 
craft located in a public relations de- 
partment. But, it’s an idea. The roster 
of the Corporation Aircraft Owners As- 
sociation shows one company among 
110 where the precedent exists. That’s 
The Parker Pen Company in Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

The Parker aviation setup includes a 
ten-place Lockheed Ventura PV-1, a 
seven-seat Twin Beechcraft B-18S, and 
a four-person single engine Beech Bon- 
anza, There are two full-time pilots, 
with one doubling as mechanic, a part- 
time pilot who operates a private air- 
port when he isn’t flying the Bonanza, 
and a public relations director in charge 
of flight scheduling. 

During a year’s time these three air- 
craft aggregate better than 700 flights 
covering more than 200,000 air miles. 
Some 78 people in the company, or 
associated with it as distributors or sup- 
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pliers, made _ business trips in the air- 
planes in 1951. 

During the past 10 vears, and parti- 
cularly since World War II, the sound 
reasons for a widening usage of aircraft 
by industry have become generally 
known and accepted. Sound reasons, 
however, supporting the idea of cor- 
porate aircraft flight scheduling as a 
natural PR function are not known 
widely, and consequently have no prem- 
ise for being accepted widely. 

In an approach to the idea, consider, 
first, the basic task to be performed by 
executive aircraft. What are the air- 
craft supposed to do? 

They are valuable—weather permit- 
ting—in moving high-priced people and 
their high-priority activities speedily 
and conveniently between home base 
and the various places where important 
corporate business affairs are at stake. 
For the individuals involved there is a 
saving of time. For the corporation the 


saving of time translates into a saving 
of money. 

In the act of traveling by private air- 
craft, the corporation—and its key peo- 
ple—not only gain time and thus econ- 
omy, they give substance to the impres- 
sion of an alert organization using 
modern-minded methods in the conduct 
of business contacts. The air-minded 
attitude, demonstrated in fact, has a 
desirable effect on the opinions of those 
who know about, or see, the aircraft. 
The benefits are akin to those resulting 
when a factory visitor sees the latest 
thing in manufacturing equipment, or 
when consumers learn that a new prod- 
uct has won an award for excellence of 
design or function. 

Apart from the prestige quotient in- 
herent in corporate aircraft, the public 
relations aspect in workaday flight 
scheduling is a dominant one. The 
scheduler needs to be someone with the 
ability to function as a catalyst as well 
as coordinator—a trait inborn or in- 
grained in PR practitioners. 

Most corporate aircraft operated for 
the use of more than a handful of top 
officials do not lack for passengers who 
want to get aboard. On the contrary, 
the advantages of speed and conven- 
ience are such that frequently there are 
more requests for flights in differing 
directions than can be accommodated 
simultaneously or economically. To 
avoid confusion at best, competition 

(Continued on page 10) 
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How We Did It— 


A Texas insurance trade organization incorporates a long- 


range PR program to accomplish specific objectives at the 


regional level 


By Jack Maguire 


Director of Public Relatiors 
Texas Insurance Advisory Association 


a THE FINE PRINT of a 
property insurance policy (and the 
worrisomely complex business behind 
that policy) into a grass-roots public 
relations program can be a tough job. 
But we believe it can be done and done 
successfully. 

The Texas Insurance Advisory As- 
sociation is a trade organization repre- 
senting about 200 property (fire, casu- 
alty and allied lines) insurance com- 
panies. A few of these are headquar- 
tered in the state. Most of them home 
office in New York, Hartford or else- 
where. Virtually all of them belong 
to the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers or the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, the two organi- 
zations which handle the national, top- 
level public relations program for the 
industry. 

Nationally, the business has been 
carrying on a satisfactory public rela- 
tions program for a good many years. 
But because insurance is so highly com- 
plex, and because Texas insurance laws 
and regulations differ from those in 
every other state, the companies oper- 
ating in Texas decided to approach 
public relations from the regional level 
in 1950. We had to solve these basic 
problems: 

1. Familiarize the customer with the 
product. Surveys showed that the aver- 
age buyer of an insurance policy did 
not know the difference between a capi- 
tal stock company, a mutual, a Lloyds 
or a reciprocal. Nine out of ten buyers 
couldn't name the company they had 
paid for protection and an equal num- 
ber hadn't read the policy and had 
little idea of the extent and limitations 
of coverage. 

2. Get the seller on our side. Stock 


property insurance companies operate 
through local agents. These are local 
businessmen who may represent any- 
where from six to twenty companies 
and who depend for their income on the 
commission they receive when they sell 
a policy. We found that many agents 
had never heard of our trade associa- 
tion and had no idea that the com- 
panies were anxious to help them with 
their local public relations and adver- 
tising problems. We also discovered 
that there were some agents who knew 
only the barest essentials of the busi- 
ness and who lacked the training de- 
manded of a_ professional insurance 
counselor. 

This posed a two-fold problem. First, 
we had to educate the agent on the 
services we could offer and gain his 
cooperation and help in a long-range 
public relations program. Secondly, we 
had to help him raise his professional 
standards and then sell the public on 
the advantages of placing insurance 
with a trained, competent insurance 
counselor, 

3. Prove that we were selling a good 
product at a fair price. Insurance rates 
and the process by which they are 
made are about as intelligible to the 
average policyholder as a Russian peace 
treaty. Our surveys showed that most 
people had no idea how rates are made. 
Some thought they were set by the 
companies. Others thought the legisla- 
ture made them. And despite the fact 
that fire insurance rates have declined 
an average of 40 per cent during the 
last 25 years, the average buyer thought 
that rates had either remained steady 
or had increased during this period. 
Not one person questioned realized that 
when somebody collects a claim for a 


fire, a theft, an automobile accident 
or some other loss, the rate is affected. 

To meet these three basic public re- 
lations problems, we decided on several 
long-range projects aimed at solving 
each specific problem. Each project, 
however, is coordinated and _ related 
to the others. 

To start the program, we had only 
the good wishes of the companies and 
a first-year budget of $20,000. Fortu- 
nately, we also had the comparative 
youth, ambition and enthusiasm of 
some 500 special agents in Texas who 
were enlisted to put our program in 
effect. 


The special agent 


A special agent for an insurance com- 
pany is somewhat like a manufacturer’s 
agent in another business, except that 
he works on a salary instead of a com- 
mission. He is the company representa- 
tive who calls on the local insurance 
agent and is, insofar as his company 
is concerned, a sort of combination 
salesman, insurance underwriter and 
public relations man. They also have 
some rating experience and are quali- 
fied to inspect risks. Companies draw 
their future executives from the ranks 
of special agents and the more all- 
around training and experience a man 
gets in the field, the better his chances 
for promotion. That is why special 
agents usually can be depended upon 
for ideas and hard work. We use them 
for both. 

Texas special agents are urged by 
their companies to carry on the leg 
work of our public relations program. 
Organized as the Texas Insurance 
Fieldmen’s Association with divisions 
or clubs in four strategic cities (Dallas, 
San Antonio, Houston and Lubbock), 
these men look to our organization only 
for ideas, encouragement and direction. 
They do the rest. 


Jack Maguire has 
been a newspaperman, 
free-lance writer, 
trade journal editor 
and public _ relations 
man since 1937. After 
a stint as a reporter for 
the Associated Press 
several Texas 
newspapers, he was a 
public relations rep- 
resentative for the M-K-T Railroad and 
later the Texas and Pacific Railway. He is 
the author of more than 200 magazine 
feature articles. 
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A FIRE HAZARD INSPECTOR watches while a Boy Scout af- 
fixes a red tag to a frayed electric wire. These tags, labeled 
“Fix Me," tell the building owner where danger lurks. 


Using the knowledge and _ experi- 
ence of the fieldmen as a starter, we 
launched the first project designed to 
familiarize insurance buyers with our 
product. This was the introduction 
of the fire hazard inspection program to 
Texas. This means that we will, as a 
free public service, send trained in- 
spectors into any community to check 
every business and public building for 
fire hazards. Each building is inspected 
from attic to basement and each poten- 
tial hazard is marked with a red tag. 
Later, the tenant or owner gets a book- 
let listing the hazards found, together 
with recommendations as to how they 
may be corrected. 

To date, more than 20 such inspec- 
tions have been held in communities 
ranging in size from tiny Littlefield, 
in the Panhandle, to Texarkana and 
Wichita Falls. Each inspection has 
been made with fan-fare and publicity 
calculated to let the public know who 
is making the inspection, why it is 
being made and how everybody will 
benefit. 


Advance preparation 


In advance of the actual inspection, 
special agents chosen for their ability 
as speakers, address local service clubs, 
school assemblies and other groups to 
explain what the inspection is. Cash 
prizes are offered for the best fire pre- 
vention essays and posters by school 
students, Advance publicity includes 
newspaper and radio coverage within 
a 100-mile radius, distribution of hun- 
dreds of posters announcing the coming 
inspection and the parade which opens 
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the actual check. The fire department, 
Chamber of Commerce and the com- 
munity’s insurance agents usually join 
as local sponsors of the inspection. 

As many as 10,000 have shown up 
to watch a parade opening one of these 
fire hazard inspections. Gov. Allan 
Shivers is among the prominent per- 
sons who have spoken at the banquet 
held at the end of the check. Virtually 
every newspaper and radio station in 
Texas have given publicity to this pro- 
gram. 


Results hard to measure 


The results of this type of project 
are hard to measure, of course. But 
we can prove that these inspections 
have helped reduce fire losses, made 
the public aware of the capital stock 
insurance companies, enlisted local 
agents as workers in the industry's pub- 
lic relations program and demonstrated 
that stock insurance companies offer 


“Let me repeat to you what I have con- 
stantly said ever since I became one of 
the founding members of PRSA: that, for 
my money and for my company’s money, 
this membership in the Society is the best 
investment I have ever made in public 
relations. 

“The annual meetings, the monthly jour- 
nal, and your contacts with 1,300 mature 
and successful public relations people rep- 
resenting the best industries and institu- 
tions in America, will prove to be worth 
every cent and every moment of time 
which you give to the Society.” 


—Maxwell E. Benson, PR Director, 
General Shoe Corporation 


TEXAS GOVERNOR ALLAN SHIVERS proudly wears his 
Fire Inspector's Badge as he addresses a luncheon and 
radio audience during the inspection at Bryan, Texas. 


the citizen more than just the fine print 
in a policy. 
Film library started 

After the inspection program was 
launched, we started a library of films 
on fire prevention, traffic safety and the 
business of property insurance. Special 
agents equipped with sound projection 
equipment now take these films to any 
point where they are requested. 
Through these films, more than 60,000 
Texans are being familiarized with our 
products and services each month. 

Our next project was to improve 
press relations. Because the average 
newspaperman has little technical 
knowledge of insurance, stories about 
the business used to be garbled, inac- 
curate or overlooked altogether. We 
improved this situation by writing each 
newspaper and inviting them to query 
us if they needed help in handling any 
kind of insurance story. Now we aver- 
age a query a day and more insurance 
stories are appearing today than ever 
before in Texas papers. We also send 
out occasional feature-type stories (with 
local tie-ins, where possible) on how 
insurance companies operate. Papers 
welcome these and print them. 

To get the local agent, or seller, 
active in our program, we invited the 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents 
to be represented in our planning meet- 
ings. Not only have they endorsed most 
of our projects, but have contributed 
some improvements of their own. To- 
day, the agents in several larger Texas 
cities have employed public relations 
counsel of their own. Others are spon- 

(Continued on page 12) 
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PR and corporate aircraft 
(Continued from page 7) 


among departments, or friction at worst, 
the scheduler has to juggle people, 
plans and priorities so that the best in- 
terests of the company are served. A 
cavalier system of priorities could be 
like a slow walk to the guillotine for the 
scheduler. 

The public relations director, or a 
member of the staff, is quite often in an 
enviable position to do the scheduling. 
He is situated on the administrative 
stem of the organization—or should be. 
His function is one of service to all de- 
partments within the organization with- 
out partiality. 


The solution to conflicting travel 
plans, plus the natural feeling on the 
part of each executive that his mission 
is the most important and urgent, lies 
in the advance coordination of travel 
plans. Flights scheduled far enough 
ahead will usually end up with people 
aboard from several departments with- 
in the organization. In this arrangement 
there is not only harmony, there is econ- 
omy. 

A scheduler doesn’t need to be a 
skilled mathematician to prefer having 
five people riding a flight that costs 
45 cents an air mile rather than two 
people. Any budget-conscious executive 
in any organization will be delighted to 
have his own travel expense pared by 


Allen H. Center's first job was with the New York 
Times; then, after two years, he switched to the 
American Chicle Company, starting in as a sales- 
man and going on to Assistant Advertising Man- 
ager. He served with the I3th Air Force Fighter 
Command during World War II in the headquarters 
PR section. Since 1946 he has been Director of 
Public Relations for The Parker Pen Company. He 
is a Director of PRSA's Wisconsin Chapter, and 
undertakes civic responsiblities as a prime hobby. 


This problem of competition or fric- 
tion need not exist in serious propor- 
tion. It does not exist in The Parker 
Pen Company. The role of the public 
relations man is a preventive one. 


How it’s done 


Here’s how a flight involving sev- 
eral executives might normally be 
brought off with public relations as the 
middleman. A factory official telephones 
the public relations director. He wants 
air transportation to Washington one 
week hence. That request goes on the 
PR man’s calendar. If there are no other 
requests on the calendar for transporta- 
tion in the same general direction, an 
effort is made to find other passengers. 
A member of the PR department calls 
the heads of all major departments to 
ask whether an eastbound flight will 
help anybody. Chances are that two or 
three additional passengers can be 
“logged in” for other,eastern cities such 
as New York or Philadelphia. 

When a payload is assured, the flight 
plan is confirmed with all passengers. 
Protocol does not enter into it as such. 
A modified FIFO (first in, first out) sys- 
tem is used. It is naturally respected 
throughout the organization. 


sharing an airplane with others. 

A third PR aspect is the institutional 
publicity quotient in corporate aircraft. 
The hull lends itself to an insignia, a 
design, or an institutional message. The 
Parker Ventura has a gold arrow, 
matching the clip on the Parker “51” 
pen, traversing its length. Made of 
Scotch-Lite, the arrow is a startlingly 
attractive sight to airport bystanders 
who might see the airplane land in the 
evening. The Parker Twin-Beech has a 
significant license number, 5151. More 
than one airport tower operator has 
heard a pilot saying “Parker 5151—in- 
structions for landing, please.” 

Finally, corporate aircraft ownership 
links readily with the public service 
concept. There’s the occasional oppor- 
tunity to rush an employe to the bed- 
side of a relative in critical condition, 
to accommodate government or military 
officials who have occasion to visit a 
home plant community, or to bring in 
supplies for welfare agencies in an emer- 
gency. The public relations man, as 
scheduler, is alert to these problems. He 
is trained and experienced in the appro- 
priate ways of handling them. He is 
sensitive to the propriety of publicity 
in each case. e e 


Meetings—Types 


1. Clinic: The formal participants 
are “doctors” charged with prescrib- 
ing remedies for the business ills of 
the audience. All questions come 
from the floor. Often it is necessary 
to “prime the pump” by “planting” 
worthwhile questions. 


2. Round table: Participants (from 
10 to 25) sit around a table the 
chairman serving as moderator—to 
keep the discussion going, and to 
inject new angles as the need arises. 

A round table luncheon or dinner 
is one at which each table grouping 
holds a round table of its own. Each 
table may have its own assigned 
topic. After the discussion is over, 
the chairman of each reports the 
highlights or conclusions of his 
group. If time permits, the presid- 
ing officer invites comments or ques- 
tions relating to the topics covered. 


3. Panel discussion: To use the 
term accurately, a single “round 
table” in the presence of an audi- 
ence—with the important difference 
that the discussants must keep the 
audience in mind. They address each 
other, led by a chairman, but their 
words must be audible to everyone 
else in the room. While everything 
has been planned (and perhaps re- 
hearsed) in advance, the effect should 
be one of spontaniety. A conversa- 
tional tone should be maintained 
throughout. There should be no pre- 
pared papers. 

Five persons, including the chair- 
man, are sufficient. After the panel 
has finished, the chairman may in- 
vite questions or comments from the 
floor to be answered by the panel 
members. 

A panel discussion can be or- 
ganized overnight, simply by having 
the chairman obtain five or six ques- 
tions which each panel member 
plans to bring up. Copies of these 
are made and distributed to the rest, 
so that all come prepared to do their 
bit. 

The best way to seat a panel is at 
two tables arranged in a “v” with 
the open end toward the audience. 
The angle should be 135 degrees. 
The chairman sits at the point of the 
“vy”, facing the audience, with the 
panel members to his right and left. 
They will then be able to speak to 
each other without turning away 
from the audience, and can look at 
the chairman without leaning across 
the table. Three microphones should 
be used—one for the chairman and 
one at the center of each table. 

—Control Operations Manual No. 

P-12 
Published by Controllers Insti- 
tute of America 


(To be continued in 
November issue) 
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Quaker Oats and 


the press 


A report on a press policy booklet — four years 


after its initiation 


By Tom Callahan 


Community Relations Specialist 
The Quaker Oats Company 


ws Wy Is STILL HARD to believe that a 
corporate agency should so clearly 
state and agree with all the ethics, me- 
chanics,and problems accruing to news- 
gathering from the reporter’s end of 
it,” wrote a West Coast bureau man- 
ager for International News Service 
over four years ago when The Quaker 
Oats Company opened its doors to the 
press. 

The reason for the comment was the 
receipt of Quaker Oats newly initiated 
press policy booklet. 

That was early 1948. Quaker Oats 
has since lived with and abided by a 
press policy that was set up by press 
and radio folks in thirteen widely scat- 
tered United States communities. “Set 
up” by the press and radio folks isn’t 
exactly correct. Actually, the policy 
was written out and sent to the press 
for checking. They liked the booklet. 
made a few suggestions and adopted 
it as their own. 

It was this sending of the booklet 
to the press and radio that has added 
to its success, They have written it up 
and extolled its benefits on the air. 
They have even waved it in the faces 
of other companies in an effort to 
spread the doctrine. 

This has caused an additional, but 
welcome, drain on the supply of book- 
lets to the extent that the first printing 
ran out recently. It presented a good 
occasion to take stock of the “bible.” 

Again press and radio news writers 
and editors were solicited for help. Was 
the “bible” in order? 

This is a resumé of the general prin- 
ciples of the booklet, its reception and 
the helpful hints of newspaper, radio 
and ielevision folks from coast to coast. 
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Its success has been phenomenal, its 
reception overwhelming. The surpris- 
ing aspect is the widespread cry, “Why 
don’t more companies adopt the policy?” 
The policy 

Here in brief is the policy outlined 
in the 24-page booklet: 

The Quaker Oats Company has 19 
plants located in all sections of the 
country. In each location a company 
spokesman and an alternate have been 
named as the local press representatives. 
In all cases they are members of top 
management and have had little or no 
experience in dealing with the working 
press. The only instructions they are 
given are in the printed “bible.” It 
tells them: 


1. What is news, and gives a general 
background of the company’s press 
policy and the reasons for initiat- 
ing it. 

2. To know the working newsmen of 
the newspaper, radio news staff, 
and the local television news staff. 

. How to handle news. 

. To get their facts straight. 

. To keep cool and collected when 
contacted for statements on con- 
troversial matters. 

6. How to handle news in emer- 
gencies. 

7. That newsmen are skilled tech- 
nicians and human. 

8. Never to ask for a clipping or the 

time when a story will appear. 

9. To have no favorites. 

10. How to handle the correction of 

errors. 

11. Never to use the pressure of the 

company’s advertising budget for 
the purpose of placing news. 


Ol 


12. That names help to make the news. 


Its principles are as basic as that. 
Yet the survey of over 100 newspapers 
and radio stations in towns like Akron, 
Ohio; Buffalo, New York; Tecumseh, 
Michigan; Memphis, Tennessee; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; and Portland, Oregon, indicate 
that these primary concepts are yet to 
be discovered by too many companies. 

For example, Casey Shawhan, City 
Editor of the Los Angeles Mirror, cites 
this recent incident. The head of a 
large company in his area died in the 
early hours of the morning—he got the 
story from a handout in time for the last 
evening edition. City editor Shawhan’s 
advice: “Pick up the phone and call the 
city desk (emphasis his), give us the 
facts and we will write them. We do 
90% of our business on the telephone, 
not handouts.” 


Situation typical 

The managing editor of another 
large daily deplores this type of situa- 
tion, which he states is typical of many 
multi-plant companies: A national or- 
ganization opened a plant in his city. 
The paper requested an opportunity to 
take pictures. Because of rigid rules 
from the home office, the local manager 
refused. The paper appealed to the 
home office and was referred back to 
the local man. He still refused. At 
that point, says this managing editor: 
“We gave up the ghost and the firm 
lost a substantial spread of pictures.” 

“Off with his head!” says Bill Garson, 
City Editor of the Rockford (Illinois) 
Register-Republic, about the company 
spokesman who overdoes “off-the- 
record” information, “I just love the 
man who tells me something and when 
he gets through observes, ‘Of course, 
this is off the record.’” His plea: use 


Quaker's press booklet stresses: 


. what is news and how to handle. 
. . know the local working newsmen. 
. get facts straight. 
. keep cool and collected when con- 
tacted for statements on controversial 


matters. 

. newsmen are skilled technicians and 
human. 

. never ask for clipping or time story 
will appear. 


. have no favorites. 
. never use pressure of company’s ad- 
vertising budget for purpose of plac- 


ing news. 
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off-the-record judiciously and only on 
real honest-to-God stuff. 

A general request from editors: Give 
as much advance notice on stories as 
possible (spot news excepted, of 
course). All promise faithful observ- 
ance of release times. 

“News doesn’t occur between nine 
and five every day,” warns an eastern 
night editor. His request: Have some- 
one available around the clock for in- 
formation; instruct plant guards and 
night watchmen to expedite work of 
news writers and cameramen. 


One-company spokesman 

Most news writers like the one-com- 
pany spokesman idea, if—if he is avail- 
able around the clock. If he serves as 
a door opener to someone else in the 
firm and not as a buffer when special 
technical. information or top manage- 
ment comment is requested. If his 
name can be used or someone else’s 
name used as a source for the material 
when it adds credence to the informa- 
tion. 

“No comment” is another pet peeve 
of news folks but they would rather 
have a definite “no comment” than 
poor facts or outright lies. One editor 
said he’s been occasionally surprised 
with an honest: “I don’t know, but Ill 
find out.” 

Most of these suggestions were in- 
corporated in the first edition of Quaker 
Oats and the Press. The ones that 
weren't, appear in the current edition. 

Has the policy been successful? 

The continual practice of its pre- 
cepts by The Quaker Oats Company 
speaks for itself. Here are specific 
examples: 

When Quaker Oats recently entered 
Omaha with a new chemical plant, it 
followed its press policy. A complete 
announcement of the company’s plans 
was made with continual reports on 
progress. Editorials heralded Quaker 


It is preoccupation with basic policies 
affecting the public that distinguishes the 
public relations program from the super- 
ficial publicity campaign. Publicity drama- 
tizes; public relations takes a hand in 
originating and developing activities as well 
as in dramatization. 

Joun C. PATTERSON, 
Association Management 


Oats as a “dynamic new citizen.” Bet- 
ter still, a survey made during employ- 
ment interviews showed most appli- 
cants came as a result of the many 
fine press stories on the company and 
its background. First call for local em- 
ployees, announced through news 
stories and classified ads, drew 25 ap- 
plicants for each available position. 

When the company was put on the 
carpet in a southern town by the local 
citizenry for some conditions beyond its 
control, the press policy was put into 
action and Quaker Oats’ story told. 
“Good neighbors, good neighbors,” was 
the voluntary answer from the press and 
radio—a placated community was the 
result. 

Who's kidding whom? 


Formula successful 


Certainly The Quaker Oats Company 
has not fooled the press and radio. It 
has, however, hit upon a simple but 
highly successful formula for getting 
along with news writers and editors 
from coast to coast. 

As Don Cowell, Director of Quaker 
Oats’ Public Relations, puts it: “We've 
told our folks that in any press con- 
tacts, there are four simple rules. Be 
honest. Be helpful. Be clear. Be com- 
plete. Remember those always and 
youll do a good job.” e e 
(Single copies of Quaker Oats and the Press are 
available on request to Mr. Callahan at The 


uaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart Plaza, 
‘thicago 54, Illinois—Editor ) 


Tom Callahan's job as Community Relations Spe- 
cialist for The Quaker Oats Company involves 
directing Quaker's community relations program in 
19 communities from coast to coast. Prior to join- 
ing Quaker in 1950, Mr. Callahan worked as a re- 
porter for the Chicago office of the Wall Street 
Journal and the Macomb (Illinois) Daily Journal. 
He is a graduate of Western Illinois State College. 
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How we did it— 
(Continued from page 9) 
soring advertising programs which ex- 
plain property insurance coverages to 
the public, point out the advantages 
of dealing with an established, profes- 
sional agent and discuss the services 
insurance companies render the public. 


Catastrophe kit 

As a joint effort with the agent’s as- 
sociation, we produced what the news- 
papers call a “Catastrophe Kit.” Two 
years in the making, the kit is simply 
a step-by-step blueprint of what the 
citizens of a community can do to help 
themselves when a tornado, flood or 
other disaster strikes. The Catastrophe 
Kits have been placed in each Texas 
community (with attendant newspaper 
and radio publicity, of course). In ad- 
dition to their practical value in the 
event of a disaster, these Kits have done 
much to demonstrate to the people the 
responsibility the property insurance 
industry feels toward the public. 

Our hardest job has been in trying to 
explain rates. Primarily, we have ap- 
proached this problem through direct 
contact with the public. The fieldmen 
have made dozens of speeches in which 
they have pointed out that rates are 
set by the State Board of Insurance 
Commissioners; that property insurance 
companies are limited to an underwrit- 
ing profit in Texas of 5 per cent and 
rates are adjusted accordingly; and that 
when claims paid for fire, accident and 
other insured losses go down, rates do, 
too. 

We also pointed out to the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners the fact that 
the public has more than a cursory in- 
terest in rates and rate-making. As a 
result, this regulatory body now gives 
regular, understandable explanations of 
all rate changes to the press. That the 
papers welcome this news is evidenced 
by the fact that more than 90 per cent 
of them make some use of it. 

Our program now is into its third 
year. On a long-term basis, we have 
just scratched the surface of real public 
relations. We already have come a 
long way in solving some of our prob- 
lems but we have a long way still to 
go. We have demonstrated, however, 
that a planned, long-range program 
aimed at accomplishing specific projects 
can succeed even in a business as tech- 
nical and as complex as property in- 
surance. Now that we know it can be 
done, we can plan our future course 
with confidence. e e 
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More than 50 members of the West Allis Rotary Club take 
over the job as waiters for the high school post-prom par- 
ties. Included in this group is a bank president, superinten- 
dent of schools, fire chief insurance and real estate men, 
and owners of stores. 


K. W. Haagensen, PR Director, Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co., second from left, pours a coke for one of the 
high school students attending the post-prom party which 
lasts from midnight to. 3:30 a.m. Decorations and costumes 
carried out a Parisian theme this year. 


STUDENT POST-PROM PARTIES... 


a YEARS AGO, two teachers from 
the West Allis high schools ap- 
proached the officers of the West Allis 
Rotary Club and asked for their assist- 
ance in providing some type of enter- 
tainment for the pupils after the schools’ 
annual prom. 

The teachers explained that after 
midnight when the prom was over, it 
was difficult for high school students 
to find a place to eat and dance. Fast 
autos and crowded highways offered 
additional post-prom worries to the 
parents, educators and the community. 

They had heard of a post-prom party 
-which began immediately after the 
prom was over—sponsored by a service 
club for students of another Milwaukee 
suburban high school, and they thought 
that this would be a good idea. 

West Allis Rotary Club officers con- 
tacted K. W. Haagensen, Director, 
Public Relations, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, and from _ that 
meeting have grown five successful 
post-prom parties for each of the two 
West Allis high schools. This year the 
program was extended to include a high 
school from the Milwaukee school sys- 
tem, 

The Allis-Chalmers plant, the largest 
industry in Wisconsin, is located in 
West Allis, a suburb of Milwaukee. 
The teachers, Rotary officers and Allis- 
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At the request of local educa- 
tors, Allis-Chalmers sponsors 
annual party for students 


By Quentin J. O'Sullivan 


Public Relations Division 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Chalmers officials felt the A-C club- 
house, which feeds some 3,000 em- 
ployes every day, was an ideal place 
to hold the post-prom parties. Its large 
lobby and dining rooms can easily hold 
the 300 prom-goers. 

In addition, the talents of the firm’s 
artists, display men, carpenters, paint- 
ers, photographers, electricians, chefs, 
engineers, industrial and public rela- 
tions people could all be utilized in 
preparing for a successful post-prom 
party. 

Allis-Chalmers found that the cost 
of such a party averaged $3,500 a year. 
In addition, young people attending 
the party pay $3.00 a couple for their 
post prom meal. 

This is the story of how those post 
prom parties, lasting from midnight to 


3:30 a.m., were planned. 

In January, a joint meeting is held 
between the Rotary Club officers and 
representatives of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company led by Haa- 
gensen. This group is also augmented 
by representatives from the company’s 
industrial relations division and its vari- 
ous art, exhibit and advertising depart- 
ments, all of whom play a part in a 
successful post-prom party. 

The first joint meeting is concerned 
with the appointment of chairmen of 
various committees. These include the 
carpenters, art, entertainment, school, 
costume, photography, publicity, deco- 
ration, welcoming, transportation, prizes 
and favors, dining service, finance and 
budget and house committees. 

Written responsibilities are then given 
to the co-chairman of each committee, 
one of whom is a representative of the 
Rotary Club and the other of Allis- 
Chalmers. 


Theme of party 


Also a subject for discussion at the 
first meeting is the theme for the cur- 
rent post-prom party. The first two 
years a garden or spring theme was 
adopted. The third year it was a Gay 
Nineties party. The fourth year a 
Hawaiian theme was used and this year 
a Parisian theme was followed. 
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Six or seven good themes are origi- 
nally proposed and individual commit- 
tee members are given the responsibil- 
ity of working out ideas on how to 
carry out the theme. At the next meet- 
ing, various ideas are discussed and 
the group votes on the theme that will 
be followed. 

The next step is for the company’s 
artist to draw preliminary sketches 
showing how the outside of the firm’s 
clubhouse, the lobby and the dining 
room can be decorated. The sketches 
are then referred to the carpenter's and 
decoration’s committees to work out the 
details and determine the cost of pre- 
senting such a theme. 

The electrician’s committee is also 
called in on the plans and diagrams are 
worked out for lighting the event. Spe- 
cial lighting is necessary because col- 
ored movies are taken of the evenings’ 
festivities. The plans then go back to 
the general committee and after final 
approval by the finance committee, 
work is begun. 

In the meantime, the costume com- 
mittee arranges uniforms for some 60 
Rotary Club members who will act as 
waiters and chauffeurs and 20 other 
Allis-Chalmers people who will be 
working on various assignments. West 
Allis Rotary members include company 
presidents, bankers, insurance men, 
civic officials, real estate men, retired 
business men, etc. With people of this 
caliber waiting on tables, no chaperones 
‘are necessary—in fact, no parents or 
teachers are allowed in the clubhouse 
while the post-prom party is in progress. 


Activities coordinated 


The school committee meets with 
student members of the high school 
prom committee and its advisors, co- 
ordinating such activities as printing 
of tickets, table arrangement, making 
of posters and doing general liaison 
work. A meeting is also arranged be- 
tween Rotary, Allis-Chalmers and school 
representatives. 

Members of the entertainment com- 
mittee contact booking agencies and 
organize a talented program with care- 
fully selected acts worked into the 
current theme. 

The publicity committee outlines vari- 
ous promotion to publicize the prom 
to arouse the interest of the young 
people. Last year in keeping with the 
South Sea Island theme leis made from 
real flowers were flown from Hawaii 
directly to Milwaukee and presented 
to the queens of both West Allis schools 
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in ceremonies held at 7 a.m. at the air- 
port. 

This year prom-goers were thrilled to 
receive beautiful lithographed menus 
which were obtained from Air France 
and presented to each of the students. 

In addition, telegrams were sent to 
the prom King and Queen each night 
by Henri Bonnet, French Ambassador 
to the United States. 

Members of the prize committee ob- 
tain favors for the girls—usually lipstick 
or perfume. In addition, silver dollars 
are donated by a local bank to be pre- 
sented to the post-prom-goers for audi- 
ence participation stunts and door 
prizes. 

For the past four years, as the party 
ends, a West Allis jeweler has presented 
two wrist watches each night to a lucky 
young man and girl. 


Open house 


The welcoming committee lays its 
plans for an Open House at the club- 
house from 7:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 


preceding the post-prom parties. It 


extends invitations to the civic leaders, 
parents, teachers, clergy and members 
of other organizations to come to the 
clubhouse to see where West Allis high 
school post prom-goers will spend their 
after-prom hours. Special invitations 
are also extended to all employes of 
Allis-Chalmers. 

The transportation committee ar- 
ranges automobiles to bring high school 
kids from the school to the clubhouse 
in the event a young couple has to rely 
on public transportation that evening. 
It visits the local police station and ob- 
tains the help of the chief of police in 
directing traffic when the post-prom- 
goers arrive and leave the clubhouse. 

Arrangements are made for plant 
guards to be placed at the parking lots 
to help the young men to park and 
lock their cars. Another guard stands 
in front of the car when the “lady of 
the evening” steps out of her date’s 
automobile under the canopy which ex- 
tends from the clubhouse door to the 
curb. 

Members of the welcoming commit- 
tee, which includes Allis-Chalmers rep- 
resentatives and Rotarians, begin arriv- 
ing at the cluhbouse about 6:30 p.m. 
They put on their costumes and are 
“made up” into character by a make-up 
man who incidentally is an Allis- 
Chalmers employe. 

The work of all these committees is 
climaxed Friday and Saturday nights 
when about 7:00 p.m., parents, teach- 


ers, and community leaders drop in to 
see the gaily decorated Allis-Chalmers 
clubhouse. They are greeted by the 
costumed members of the welcoming 
committee who escort them through 
the clubhouse. Flash bulbs snap and 
movies are taken. 

The visitors are gone by 11:00 p.m. 
and everything is made ready for the 
kids who begin arriving at about mid- 
night. 

They check their wraps, have their 
picture taken, walk over to the coke 
bar and then go into the dining room 
where they are escorted to their re- 
served seats—arranged for when they 
bought their prom tickets. 

They eat turkey, potatoes, salad, 
vegetables and dessert. The teenagers 
plan their own menu with the help 
of members of the school committee. 

The Rotarians serve the meal and 
serve it promptly and while clearing 
the tables the high school students 
dance to music played by a six-piece 
orchestra. When the tables are cleared, 
the master of ceremonies starts the 
show. Audience participation acts are 
mixed with professional talent, dancing, 
door prizes—all designed to keep post- 
prom-goers interested until 3:30 a.m. 


Photographs used 


The best pictures taken on both 
nights appear in a special four-page 
supplement in A-C Views, the West 
Allis Works employe publication, Copies 
of the publication were given to all 
the students and teachers in the two 
high schools, as well as West Allis civic 
leaders, and various service organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

Would the kids rather go to a post- 
prom party at the clubhouse than other 
places? 

A survey showed that they were 
unanimously for post-prom parties. At 
the events held this spring at the Allis- 
Chalmers clubhouse, 100 per cent of 
the students attending the prom in 
both schools also went to the post-prom 
parties. The prom goers were not forced 
to attend the post-prom parties. In fact, 
they paid $3.00 a couple to cover the 
price of their own meals. 

Letters from the students, parents, 
teachers and comments from the citi- 
zens of West Allis prove that this ven- 
ture is most worthwhile. 

The success of the idea is further 
shown by the fact that more than a 
dozen other civic organizations and in- 
dustries in the Milwaukee area are now 
conducting post-prom parties for high 
school students. e e 
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THE MANUAL OF CORPORATE 
GIVING 
Edited by Beardsley Ruml in collaboration 
with Theodore Geiger; National Planning 
Association, Washington, D. C, 415 pp., 
$6.75. 
Reviewed by Sydney Wilson Boyd, Di- 
rector, The Gunnery Second Century 
Development Program 

To give or not to give, that is the 
question! The Manual of Corporate 
Giving, the first handbook of its kind, 
has been published by the National 
Planning Association because the ques- 
tion is a burning one—should corpora- 
tions utilize the 5% tax deduction privi- 
lege granted them in 1936 under the 
Internal Revenue Code? According to 
this unique 415-page book and_ the 
opinion of 28 experts who have con- 
tributed chapters to it—they should. 
But—and the but is a warning—they 
should give wisely or not at all and the 
experts, nationally recognized ones, 
write on how to give and point out 
the pitfalls in an unplanned program of 
corporate giving. 

The book is a must investment for 
every corporation and non-profit organi- 
zation and institution. Neither donors 
nor beneficiaries should wait for the 
promised revised edition which should 
provide a less cumbersome vehicle for 
reader reference. 

The Manual of Corporate Giving can 
be simplified and the editor and his 
collaborator plan to do so. They are 
both earnestly seeking constructive 
criticism and suggestions and are fully 
aware of the defects in this “pioneer- 
ing work.” There is a similarity of ma- 
terial in a number of chapters and even 
the do’s and don’t’s are not assembled 
“under one roof” for the poor unin- 
formed reader who is avaricious for the 
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information and harassed for time. In 
addition, the author's names which pop 
up at the top of every right-hand page 
should be eliminated and replaced with 
the subject matter, which would assist 
the layman in finding interesting ma- 
terial he may have lost while trying 
to digest the wealth of information 
and advice set before him by “kings.” 

The editor, Beardsley Ruml, the 26 
authors, and the distinguished collabora- 
tor, Theodore Geiger, Chief of Research 
of the National Planning Association, 
emphasize the vital importance of a 
well-planned program under the lead- 
ership of a capable individual within 
or without a corporation. 

Let corporation executives read and 
inwardly digest Ruml’s statement—that 
“every corporation has a five percent 
program whether they know it or not,” 
and let them take time to read at least 
one paragraph in H. Christian Sonne’s 
preface: “In the last analysis, the ques- 
tion of public policy involved in cor- 
porate giving under the five percent pro- 


_vision of the Internal Revenue Code 


reduces itself to this: is it better for 
the country as a whole that the support 
of educational, scientific, and welfare 
activities becomes the responsibility of 
government or that it remains in the 
hands of private enterprise and _per- 
vades every part of the nation? The lat- 
ter course seems by far the most desir- 
able, and the reader will find that this 
view is shared by all of the individual 
chapter authors who touch upon the 
question. It is with this objective in 
mind that the National Planning Asso- 
ciation has authorized the preparation 
and publication of The Manual.” 

If stockholders are the big fly in the 
ointment of corporate giving—a full 
chapter should be devoted to these 


people and an effort made to publish 
a small paper back pocket edition on 
stockholders and corporate gifts. ¢ ¢ 


MEASURING YOUR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


By Herman D. Stein, National Publicity 
Council for Health and Welfare Services, 
49 pp., $1.25. 


Reviewed by Edward J. Shea, Direc- 
tor of Public Information, Nashville- 
Davidson County (T ) Chapter, 
American Red Cross 


One of the latest publications in the 
“how-to-do-it” series of the National 
Publicity Council, Stein’s ideas put to 
writing are not novel, but they do rep- 
resent some practical thinking on the 
part of a person engaged in public 
relations for welfare agencies. 

For many years now, philanthropic 
organizations have been turning their 
public relations spigot off-and-on, usu- 
ally with no defined targets and little 
evaluating of results. Here is a manual 
on PR research specifications designed 
to cope with some PR problems of 
health, welfare and similar organiza- 
tions serving the community day by day. 
Measuring Your Public Relations is a 
guidebook, presenting concepts and 
methods, ways and means for pre-test- 
ing publicity materials, and informal 
techniques used to identify PR status 
and the organizations’ concomitant head- 
aches . . . What opinion surveys do 
and what they cannot do is examined 
in Section IV: “Public Opinion Poll.” 
This is probably one of the more ef- 
fective chapters dealing with “research 
methods that can build better public 
relations.” 

The reviewer has read with interest 
other publications of the National Pub- 
licity Council. Generally speaking, all 
of them are most helpful and this book- 
let is no exception. 

Stein realizes the high costs of em- 
barking on fact-finding surveys and 
measurements. Being a practical PR 
practitioner himself, he does not recom- 
mend that all organizations undertake 
such a program. He does believe, how- 
ever, that research will continue to grow 
in public relations endeavors as in other 


fields, 

Measuring Your Public Relations is 
a handy booklet for PR Directors of 
health and welfare agencies to have 
handy. There are many excellent sug- 
gestions in it that would prove useful 
to other Society members as well. @ ¢ 
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WILLIAM G. WERNER (left) Manager, Division of PR, Procter & Gamble, 
who is PRSA's national Vice President and Chairman of the Development Com- 
mittee, addressed the opening fall meeting of the New York Chapter on the 
subject: "Making PR an Organization-wide Activity." Thomas R. Carskadon, 


BRIG. GEN. A. ROBERT GINSBURGH, 
AAF, will present a specially prepared 
closed-doors military briefing session 
for participants at PRSA's Annual 
Conference, Monday, November 24. 
The Pentagon-sponsored feature will 
open an evening program devoted to 
discussion of important development 


Chapter President, is shown with the speaker. 


CARL SEDAN, The Allman Company, 
Detroit advertising and PR firm, has 
been named Chairman of PRSA's 
Communications Congress Committee 
—to plan and develop the new ex- 
hibits portion of the Society's Annual 
Conference in Washington, Novem- 
ber 23-25. The featured floor area will 
contain displays of PR techniques and 
tools, campaign presentations, and 
exhibits being organized 
y PRSA's Public Relations Committee. 
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affecting today's PR programs. 


JOHN M. FOX, President, Minute Maid Corp., presents Charles T. Lipscomb, 
Jr., President (right), Sales Executives Club of New York, with the plans for the 
forthcoming year for the Club's Public Relations Committee, of which Fox is 
chairman. Robert L. Bliss (left), PRSA's Executive Vice President, witnessed 
inauguration of the new PR committee program as guest of Mr. Fox, and heard 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer discuss new distribution challenges 
facing America. The New York Sales Executives Club, observing its 20th anni- 
versary, is the largest organization of its kind in the world. 
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PRSA’s Fifth Annual Conference 
to analyze government PR 


Washington meeting, November 23-25, to evaluate nation's in- 
formation programs, discuss special group problems of craft, 
study case histories with “What Would You Do?" approach; 
Communications Congress featured. 


With plans in final stages for the Society’s Fifth Annual Conference at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., November 23-25, John L. Dupree, Committee 
Chairman of the annual event, indicated that a well-rounded practical program 
for the nation’s public relations people was assured. Advance registration forms 
have been sent all Society members with a detailed program description of the 


three-day event which will include eve- 
ning sessions both Monday and Tues- 
dav for the first time. 


Membership meeting Sunday 

Beginning with a special session for 
college and university educators on the 
subject of teaching public relations 
Saturday, November 22 at 2 P.M., 
preliminary to the general sessions, 
the major part of Sunday will be con- 
cerned with professional and Society 
sessions and final reports on the year’s 
developments. A Sunday morning meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, to which 
all members are invited as observers, 
will be followed by an executive ses- 
sion of the 1952 Board and the 1953 
Board-elect at luncheon. 

At 2 P.M., Sunday, the Annual Mem- 
bership Business Meeting for all Society 
members will be convened to hear re- 
ports and discussion affecting the So- 
ciety’s program, and the 1953 officers 
will be presented at this session. At 
4 P.M., a special meeting sponsored 
by the national Development Commit- 
tee is planned for chapter officers and 
committees devoted to chapter man- 
agement and programing. 


PRSA CALENDAR 
October 3, 1952—Minnesota Chapter 
PR Conference, held jointly with and 
at the University of Minnesota School 

of Journalism, Minneapolis, Minn. 
October 23, 1952—St. Louis Chapter 
PR Conference, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

November 23-25, 1952—PRSA Fifth 
Annual Conference, Hotel Statler, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Washington Chapter host 

Sunday at 6 P.M. the Washington 
Chapter will be host to the Conference 
attendants and their guests at a re- 
ception. Sunday evening will be open 
for personal plans, except that the Board 
of Directors will continue its sessions. 

The Washington Chapter has made 
extensive arrangements for entertain- 
ment of wives and families of members 
during the conference, and for the at- 
tendants themselves when the confer- 
ence is not in session. 


Communications Congress 


As a special feature of the Confer- 
ence, a new exhibits development in the 
nature of a Communications Congress 
will display ideas, methods and the 
latest in equipment in the communica- 
tions field—with industry, public serv- 
ice and trade presentations—from “visual 
aids” to visual results. In addition, the 
PRSA Public Relations Committee will 
offer several professional exhibits for 
members study. 

The Communications Congress Com- 
mittee, of which Carl Sedan is Chair- 
man, has arranged the exhibits so they 
may be seen with ease by all attendants 
throughout the Conference, with many 
innovations aimed to make the educa- 
tional display development entertaining 
as well as useful. The Conference 
Registration desk and message center 
will be located in that area, adjoin- 
ing the main session hall. 


After opening formalities, the first 
Monday general session will go directly 
to a subject that has made history in 
PR circles during 1952—a presentation 
of the relationship of the findings of 


DR. RENSIS LIKERT, Director of The 
Institute for Social Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is one of the coun- 
try's leading social scientists partic- 
ipating in the general session, Monday, 
November 24, "Public Relations and 
the Social Sciences—1952-1962." 


the social scientists to today’s prac- 
tice of public relations. Stimulated by 
developments of the Society’s own Com- 
mission on the Social Sciences, the 
audience will hear a panel led by two 
of the world’s leaders on the subject: 
“Public Relations and the Social Sci- 
ences—1952-1962.” Dr. Rensis Likert, 
Director of The Institute for Social 
Research at the University of Michigan, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Stouffer, who heads 
The Laboratory of Social Relations at 
Harvard, will be presented by the 
Chairman of the PRSA Commission, 
Dr. Rex F. Harlow. Also participating 
on the panel will be two members of 
the Commission: G. Edward Pendray 
of Pendray & Co., New York, and 
Conger Reynolds of Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana), Chicago. 


(Continued on page 18) 


Mrs. Truman to receive 
PRSA wives 


The First Lady has graciously in- 
vited wives of PRSA members visit- 
ing Washington for the Annual Con- 
ference to tea at The White House, 
Wednesday, November 25, at 3 P.M. 
The event will include a tour of the 
newly renovated executive mansion. 
Monday afternoon the women guests 
will take a guided bus tour of Wash- 
ington and environs. 
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Main line 
fo 
Editors 


SEND FOR a copy of FEATURE — 

America’s only publicity medium. 

It reaches leading U.S. editors with 
your publicity releases. 


CENTRAL FEATURE NEWS INC. 


1475 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Fifth annual conference 
(Continued from page 17) 


Monday noon, the Society’s Annual 
Luncheon will hear a major address 
by President Ed Lipscomb. 

Monday afternoon, the conference 
will be treated to a practical case his- 
tory laboratory study of PR problems 
with a panel of “resource consultants” 
headed by George H. Freyermuth, 
Manager, PR Department, Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey), as moderator. The 
group will dissect for study and at- 
tempted solution true-life operating 
problems confronting public relations 
workers. Panel consultants will include 
representatives for Employee Publica- 
tions and Opinion Research, Radio and 
Television, Institutional Advertising, 
Movies and Other Visual Materials, 
Press, and Community Contacts. Prob- 
lems will be projected on a screen for 
audience participation. 


Pentagon briefing; PR trends 


After the dinner hour, which is left 
open for personal plans of attendants, 


a special preparation of a Pentagon- 


Tor 
PRINTING COUNSEL 


PRODUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


for full information, 


APPLETON, 
MUrray Hill 6-0342 


LO. 4-3123 type military briefing, arranged by the 
COPY Annual reports 
DESIGN Company histories 
RESEARCH Employee literature 
ILLUSTRATION Booklets of all kinds 


Sales promotion pieces 
Community relations material 


Trade books and private editions 


write or telephone 


PARSONS & CO., INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Department of Defense, will be pre- 
sented by Brig. Gen. A. Robert Gins- 
burgh, AAF. Due to the nature of the 
presentation, admission will be limited 
to conference registrants only, and 
guarded doors will be closed at 8 P.M. 

The briefing session will be pre- 
liminary to an evening panel presenta- 
tion that will point up, by frank com- 
ment and pointed discussion, present 
and future trends in the PR field, with 
discussants making critical analyses of 
the profession’s strengths and weak- 
nesses. This panel-audience seminar 
will be sparked by four of the profes- 
sion’s leaders, and promises to be one 
that will command the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the conference. 


Tuesday: government information 


It is predicted that one of the live- 
liest and most controversial presenta- 
tions of the conference will be a forum 
discussion which will analyze govern- 
ment information programs, on Tuesday 
morning. Titled “Government Public 
Relations—Is it Information for Public 
Benefit—or Special Pleading for the 
‘Ins’?” and debated by a top cross-sec- 
tion of interested observers and _par- 
ticipants representing business, govern- 
ment departments, the press, Congress 
and public relations counseling groups, 
the conferees will get a first-hand look 
at some of the problems and pressures 
in the arena of government informa- 
tion, departmental relations and govern- 
ment-business attitudes. The selection 
of participants for this event, which has 
been organized by a Washington Chap- 
ter committee, promises to make it a 
chief attraction of the meeting. 

After the Tuesday luncheon, speaker 
for which will be announced later, the 
afternoon session will break into four 
groups of special public relations in- 
terests, following the popular pattern 
adopted at the 1951 conference in 
Chicago. Business and Industry PR 
will be headed by Guy Berghoff, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.; Public Relations 
Consultants and Counseling Firms has 
John W. Hill, Hill & Knowlton, New 
York, as chairman; Clark Belden, The 
New England Gas Association, Boston, 
will direct the Trade Associations and 
Their Programs group; and _ Service 
Agencies will be headed by Leslie C. 
Stratton, Boy Scouts of America. Pos- 
sibly one new group will be added to 
this section, pending developments. 

At the Annual Dinner on Tuesday 
evening the Society’s annual awards for 
PR achievements will be made. ¢ ¢ 
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PEOPLE 


(e) indicates PRSA members 


Royal W. Ryan e Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, New York Convention and Vis- 
itors Bureau, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the International Association 
of Convention Bureaus. 


Edward Lebo e formerly Assistant Di- 
rector of PR, United States Rubber 
Co., has been appointed PR Director, 
Hewitt-Robins, rubber products manu- 
facturers of Stamford, Conn. 


Howard P. Quadland e has opened of- 
fices for The H. P. Quadland Co., Pub- 
lic Relations, 10 East 43rd St., New 
York 17. Formerly he directed the PR 
Department of Hazard Advertising Co., 
New York. 

Robert L. Barbour e 
has been named PR 
Director, Jersey Cen- 
tral Lines, New York. 
Previously he had 
been a partner in 
the consulting firm, 


Chester W. Cleveland e President of 
PRSA’s Oklahoma Chapter, re- 
signed as Director of PR, Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., to re-open 
his own PR firm at 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. 


Mrs. Vivian Boron de Bordeaux e is 
on a two-year PR assignment with the 
U. S. Information Service, 82 Rue Paul 
Blanchy, Saigon, Vietnam (Indochina). 


George H. Hall e has been named PR 
Coordinator, North American Aviation, 
Inc., International Airport, Los An- 
geles 45. 


Edwin F. Gahan e until recently PR 
Director, General Telephone Corp., 
New York, has recently joined Pendray 
& Co., as an account executive. 
William F. Treadwell e Director of In- 
formation and PR, Tea Bureau, Inc., 
New York has resigned to head the new 
PR Department of Leo Burnett Co., 
New York. 


James F. Fox e has been appointed 
PR Manager, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., 
Kearny, N. J. He was formerly with 
the Prudential Insurance Co., in a PR 


capacity. 


Appointment of George H. Weiler, Jr. e 
as Community Re- 
lations Manager of 
Lever Brothers Co., 
was announced Au- 
gust 25. Prior to 
joining Lever Broth- 
ers, he was Manager 
of Public Informa- 
tion at Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., Philadelphia. : 

William E. Amlong e formerly PR Di- 
rector, C ontinental Air Lines, Inc., has 
established his own firm, Public Rela- 


tions Unlimited, Wilda Building, Den- 
ver 2. 


John E. Fields e Vice President of 
PRSA’s Los Angeles C hapter and Di- 
rector of Development, University of 
Southern California, has been named 
a Vice President of the University. 


J. J. (Jay) Gerber e Vice President and 
Director of PR, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, resigned August 31 to become a 
partner of Thomas A. Gonser’s coun- 
seling firm with offices at 111 West 
Monroe St., Chicago. Mr. Gerber is 
Vice President of PRSA’s Chicago 


Chapter. (Continued on page 20) 
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DETROIT CHAPTER 


September Meeting: Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Co. was host to the Chap- 
ter at Burroughs Farms, the company’s 
employee recreation center near Brigh- 
ton, Mich. After inspecting the facili- 
ties and enjoying a recreational period, 
the group ate picnic supper and _ re- 
viewed “New Techniques in Idea Pre- 
sentation,” a program presented by the 
Jam Handy Organization. e e 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


October 3 conference of the Chapter 
sponsored jointly with University of 
Minnesota’s School of Journalism on 
the campus will feature a “Public Rela- 
tions Audit,” planned as a continuing 
annual event. Participants in this new 
approach to PR program analysis, using 
the General Mills program as the test 
case for the day’s study, include PR 
executives George M. Crowson, Illinois 
Central Railroad; Fred R. Jolly, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co.; and William G. Wer- 
ner, The Procter & Gamble Co. e e 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA CHAPTER 


August Meeting: Jack Smock, Vice- 
President and Director, Foote, Cone 
and Belding, spoke on “Smog as a Prob- 
lem in Public Relations,” illustrating 
the subject with a new motion picture, 


Chapter notes 


“The City That Disappears.” 

September Meeting: “Army Informa- 
tion and Education Techniques as Tools 
for Your Employee Relations Program” 
was discussed by Lt. Col. Joseph W. 
Burke, USAR, Director of Education, 
Troop Information and Education Sec- 
tion, Headquarters, Sixth Army, who 
used a motion picture, “Conference 
Techniques,” as part of his presenta- 
tion. e e 


WASHINGTON, D. C. CHAPTER 


The Washington Chapter heard busi- 
ness spokesmen alternately criticized 
and praised, at its July meeting. Con- 
gressional secretaries recited instances 
of good PR procedure on the part of 
business which they had noted in recent 
years. They also listed instances of 
bad practices of business representa- 
tives. 

Comprising the panel were: Roland 
Bibilet, Administrative Assistant to 
Senate Majority leader Ernest W. Mc- 
Farland (D., Ariz.) and President of 
the Senate Secretaries Club; Nyle M. 
Jackson, Secretary to Congressman Earl 
Wilson (R., Ind.) and Vice President 
of the House Secretaries Club; and 
Douglas G. Mode, former Personal Sec- 
retary to Senator Homer Ferguson (R.., 
Mich. ), and now private PR practitioner 
in Washington, D.C. e e 


“Open House" within an open house 


Plans for the third annual All-Ohio 
Public Relations Workshop are being 
made by a committee headed by Cin- 
cinnati Chapter's David H. Crooks, PR 
Director for the Kroger Co. The work- 
shop is to be held in Cincinnati next 
spring and will follow the pattern es- 
tablished by similar PRSA_ events 
staged in Columbus in 1951 and in 
Cleveland this year. The Society has 
four chapters in the Buckeye State— 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo and 
Northeast Ohio (Cleveland). 


When the Wisconsin Chapter held its annual business session on August 20th 
as guests of The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, they toured the pen factory and 
then (above) sat down to a panel discussion of "the open house." Participants 
were: Scott Cutlip (center), who teaches PR at the University of Wisconsin, 
moderator, and panel members (head table, |. to r.), Dudley Reed, PR Director, 
Bucyrus-Erie; Larry Smotherman, PR Director, First Wisconsin National Bank; 
Miss Loretto Fox, Assistant PR Director, Falk Corp.; Robert Bliss, Editor of the 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette; and Gibbs Allen, PR Director, A. O. Smith Co. 
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People 


(Continued from page 19) 


William N. Connolly e Advertising Di- 
rector, S. C. Johnson & Sons, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., has assumed the newly- 
created post of PR Director. 


Philip Lesly e announces the addition 
of Edwin H. Blanchard, formerly New 
York Sun, and Mrs. Virginia McLaugh- 
lin, formerly Reuters Ltd., to his firm’s 
New York staff. 


Brahna C. Hutchins e formerly Presi- 
dent of Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins and 
Easton, Inc., PR consultants, has been 
appointed Administrative Coordinator, 
Center for Improving Group Procedure, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Homer N. Calver e Secretary, PR Com- 
mittee, Paper Cup and Container In- 
stitute, has been elected Treasurer of 
the newly-organized New York State 
Citizens’ Health Council. 


Agnes B. Cooney e Assistant Secre- 
tary, Stamford (Conn.) Trust Co., re- 
ceived a Certificate of Merit from Syra- 
cuse University’s Bankers School of 
PR “for noteworthy achievement in 
the field of financial public relations.” 


Richard W. Darrow e since 1946 Di- 


* rector of PR and Advertising, The Glenn 


L. Martin Co., Baltimore, has been 
named a Vice President of Hill & Knowl- 
ton, Inc. 
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Membership Postings 


The By-Laws of the Society require that 
applications for membership be posted 30 
days before being submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee for a proval. Members 
desiring to comment on the following appli- 
cants should write the Eligibility Commit- 
tee, Public Relations Society of America, 
Inc., 2 West 46th Street, New York 36. 


Active Membership 


W. Grant Burden, Ass’t. to the General 
Director of PR, Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
1416 Dodge St., Omaha 2, Neb. Sponsors: 
Paul L. Eden and Joel L. Priest, Jr. 

Sam E. Drake, Senior Account Executive, 
The Max H. Jacobs Agency, 3323 Yoakum 
Blvd.; Houston 6, Texas. Sponsors: Max 
H. Jacobs and Malory McDonald. 

Phil Townsend Hanna, PR Counsel, Auto- 
mobile Club of Southern California, 2601 
§. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, Cal. Spon- 
sors: John E, Fields and J. Miller Redfield. 
John W. Harden, V.P., Burlington Mills 
Corp., 301 N. Eugene St., Greensboro, 
N. C. Sponsors: Horace Renegar and Al- 
bert L. Bechtold. 

§. Spencer Kalwary, PR Director, Subur- 
ban Motor Freight, Inc., 1100 King Ave., 
Columbus 12, Ohio. Sponsors: R. O. Stith 
and Nevin J. Rodes. 

David S. Ketchum, Ass’t. to the President, 
Ketchum, Inc., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sponsors: Walter 
M. Megronigle and McClean Work. 
William H. Newbro, Jr., Ass’t. PR Counsel, 
Automobile Club of Southern California, 
2601 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, Cal. 
Sponsors: John E. Fields and J. Miller 
Redfield. 


NEW PRSA MEMBERS 
ELECTED DURING 1952 


ATLANTA CHAPTER ..... 9 
31 
15 
5 
2 
1 
NEW ENGLAND ......... 9 
NEW ORLEANS .......... 7 
NORTHEAST OHIO ....... 13 
NORTH TEXAS .......... 3 
PHILADELPHIA .......... 2 
2 
SAN FRANCISCO ......... rj 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA .15 


1 
WASHINGTON ........... 14 
WISCONSIN ............. 25 
MEMBERS AT LARGE ....83 

323 


(Total membership—1398 ) 


October, 1952 


Associate Membership 


Jules W. Lederer, V.P of Sales (Adv. and 
PR), National Pressure Cooker Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis. Sponsors: John H. Paige and 
Gibbs R. Allen. 

Gerald Schwartz, Partner, M. C. Billig & 
Gerald Schwartz, 1 Lincoln Rd., Miami 
Beach 39, Fla. Sponsors: Edward D. Whit- 
tlesey and Milton S. Malakoff. 

Edward J. Steimel, Public Info. Dir., Pub- 
lic Affairs Research Council of Louisiana, 
P. O. Box 927, 850 N. Fifth St., Baton 
Rouge, La. Sponsors: Horace Renegar 
and Jack Gould. 


Robert J. Turek, Adv. and PR Mgr., North- 


ern Paper Mills, Monroe and Day Streets, 
Green Bay, Wis. Sponsors: John H. Paige 
and Gibbs R. Allen. 

Charles H. Zeanah, Supervisor of Com- 
munity Relations, Ethyl Corp., P. O. Box 
472, Pasadena, Texas. Sponsors: Conrad 
H. Collier and Jack P. Shannon. 


(Continued on page 22) 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


In the Cincinnati Area 


WESTLAKE STUDIO 
2424 Bremont Ave. 
CINTI. 13, OHIO MElrose 2631 


® This booklet is not a story of the Reynolds Metals Company. 


In straight-forward, non-technical language it tells about the amazing and 


versatile metal, aluminum: WHO discovered it... WHAT its characteristics 


are... HOW it is made... WHY it is so popular... . WHERE it is used. 
For a free copy of this interesting and informative booklet, simply make your 


request on a business letterhead. Teachers may request reasonable quantities 


for distribution to their students. Ask for “The ABC’s of Aluminum.” 


REYNOLDS 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


Listings in Professional Directory are limited to PRSA members. 


GARDNER & JONES 
public relations + publicity 
For special assignments 
or long range programs 


105 WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. STATE 2-5004 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC. 


e@ Public Relations @ Publicity 

Product Promotion 
8 S. Dearborn, Chicago FR. 2-5100 
40 E. 49th St., New York PL. 5-3100 
213 Cutler Bldg., Roch., N. Y. Baker 1505 
Specialized experience in coordinat- 
ing public relations activities directly 
with sales programs. 


Founded 1931 M.B.Rorman, Pres. 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


ORPORATE 
NTELLIGENCE Jac. 


20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-5551 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42no ST. NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 


4 Lhald Belati 


* Corporate Development 


BURNS W. LEE ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations Counsellors 


Serving Eastern Industry in the 
Far West 


607 S. Hobart Boulevard 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 8-4131 


Policy Guidance for Management 


© Custom Surveys 


* The Public Opinion Index 
for Industry 


OPINION RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Princeton, N. J. Phone 1-3600 
Claude Robinson, President 


DOREMUS & COMPANY 
Advertising 


Public Relations 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Membership Postings 
(Continued from page 21) 


Associate to Active 


Loretto J. Fox, Asst. Dir. of PR, The Falk 
Corp., 3001 W. Canal St., Milwaukee 8, 
Wis. 

Jack R. Maguire, Dir. of PR, Texas Insur- 
ance Advisory Assoc., P. O. Box 15, 812 
Brazos St., Austin, Texas. 

Patrick J. Nicholson, III, V.P., George 
Kirksey & Associates, 2244 W. Holcombe, 
P. O. Box 20014, Houston 25, Texas. 


PRSA 
ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


HOTEL STATLER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


November 23-25 


Hotel Accommodations 


Conference registrants are urged to 
write direct to Hotel Statler, the offi- 
cial conference hotel, regarding indi- 
vidual room requirements, mention- 
ing: PRSA Annual Conference. 


An ample supply of twin-bedded 
rooms and single rooms have been set 
aside for conference assignment. 15 
one and two-bedroom suites are avail- 
able. (No one will be assigned to 
“double” in a twin-bedded room by 
the hotel. Persons wishing to share 
accommodations should so designate 
with name of person selected when 
writing hotel. ) 


Rates 


Single rooms—$6-$10 
Twin-bedded rooms—$10.50-$14.50 
Suites—$30 up— 


All rates by the day 

All rooms include TV-equipment. If 
a room at the rate requested is not 
available, one at the nearest obtain- 
able rate will be assigned. Unless re- 
quested otherwise, the hotel holds 
reservations open until 6 P.M. of the 
day of arrival. 


Special Note 


District of Columbia alcoholic bever- 
age laws prohibit sale of liquors on 
Sunday. Beer and wines may be pur- 
chased after 1 P.M. only. 


Conference Registrations 


All Annual Conference registration 
cards and checks should be sent to: 


Public Relations Society of America, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


The Society's 5th Annual Conference is 
open to all people having a PR interest. 
PRSA membership is not a prerequisite for 
Conference attendance, although the Soci- 
ety is the sponsor that makes the meeting 
possible. 
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Many of the nation’s largest industrial 
companies, institutional organizations 
and advertising agencies have 

insisted that TRANSFILM plan and 
produce their Industrial Relations 
films. They know that Transfilm 
Industrial Relations films are 
effective because they have been lifted 
out of a nuts-and-bolts category by 

the same attention to human values that 
has made Transfilm documentary 
productions award winners. 


(Advertisement) 


October, 1952 


. producers of effective films for... 


sales promotion 


public relations 


education and training 


TRANSFILM’S Motion Picture Department and STUDEBAKER 
Explaining Studebaker’s entire operation to employees. 


TRANSFILM’S Slidefilm Department and SINGER Sewing Machine Co. 
Outlining Singer's retirement plan for employees. 


TRANSFILM’S Slidefilm Department and GENERAL FOODS 
Listing and explaining employee benefits. 


35 W. 45 ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


| 
“3 
| 
TRANSFILM 
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Powerful punch 


The article in the August Journat by 
L. Harold Lindbeck, “Public relations and 
the Christian church,” carries a powerful 
punch. It should receive the widest possi- 
ble distribution in the religious field. For 
years I have “gnashed my teeth” over the 
failure of clergymen and other religious 
leaders to make use of the techniques of 
public relations and communications in 
promoting and merchandising the Chris- 
tian religion. 

Is there a possibility of getting reprints 
of Mr. Lindbeck’s article? I could make 
use of 100 copies at once. I would as- 
sume the personal responsibility of send- 
ing a copy to each of the 65 Rectors and 
Vicars in the Episcopal Diocese of West- 
ern Massachusetts. 

Harry A. OLTSCH 
Public Relations Director 

Springfield Street Railway Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Social Science Reports 


Thank you for your Commission on 
the Social Sciences Reports No. 1 and 2. 
For your information and satisfaction, 
may I tell you that your write-up of our 
Industrial Relations Center is penetrating, 
concise and correct. We hope we can be 
helpful in the further work of your Com- 
mission. 

DaLe YODER 
Director 

Industrial Relations Center 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


International language needed 


While in Europe recently, I suddenly 
realized how seriously our efforts toward 
international understanding are being 
through the language prob- 
em. 

There are some 1,068 different languages 
in the world. Efforts for adoption of a 
single world language have always failed. 
However, no. effort has ever been made, 
to my knowledge, to gain acceptance for 
an “International Language.” Every coun- 
try has a right to maintain its tongue, how- 
ever a “second” language is required in 
most schools of the world. Why can’t we 
work toward adopting the same “second” 
language? Children of many countries, yet 
unborn, could be talking to each other 
in a decade. 

Talks with many people working in 
world-wide organizations indicate that Eng- 
lish will probably be the international lan- 
guage some day. However, communica- 
tion between free people of the world 
today is too important to wait generations 
for this to happen, by attrition. Certainly 
a world communication medium is the 
most pressing PR problem of the democ- 
racies today. 
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I hope the international language will 
be English, but let that be decided by 
qualified students of language. Select the 
language that is spoken or understood by 
the greatest number of people; is reason- 
ably easy to learn and in which the great- 
est amount of literature, professional and 
technical publications, is now in print. We 
need a language that is a going concern. 

The vations is tough but the potentials 
are almost unlimited. Now is the time to 
act. The peoples of Europe are groping 
to find the language that will allow them 
to communicate most widely. 

This tremendously important PR project 
offers a challenge I hope PRSA will at least 
investigate. 

Roy J. LEFFINGWELL 
Director of Public Relations 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Army quotes McCracken 


In compliance with your wishes expressed 
during our telephone conversation, I am 
hereby requesting in writing permission to 
quote in our PIO Bulletin extracts from 
Lawrence McCracken’s article “What TV 
wants from PR,” which appeared in the 
August issue of the Puptic RELATIONS 
Journa. The PIO Bulletin is issued month- 
ly to Public Information Officers in the 
First Army area. 

THoMas R. LENAHAN 
Chief, News Division 
Headquarters First Army 
Governors Island 
New York, N. Y. 


Those who follow 


While attending the Inter-Professional 
Conference at the Atlanta Biltmore for a 
group I represent, I came across a paper 
I thought most appropriate and applicable 
to our great ambitions and ideals for pro- 
fessional public relations. I am taking the 
liberty of enclosing it. 

.. . Feel free to count on me at any 
time you want an errand boy to do any- 
thing for the sake of public relations. I'll 
gladly do it because I can think of no 
greater inner satisfaction than knowing that 
you are doing something to prepare the 
way for those who follow. 


Fetton H. Gorpon 


Public Relations Counsel 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Primitive past 


In reading the admirable editorial on the 
professional status of public relations by 
Mr. William A. Durbin in the September 
issue, I noted the statement, “The issue is 
not one . . . of going back to something 
vaguely called free enterprise, or forward 
to something vaguely called socialism.’ 
Whether going toward free enterprise is 
a backwards or forwards motion, time will 
eventually tell. But certainly one does not 
go forward to socialism, which is basically 
a tribal concept of the primitive past. 

Martin DopcE 
Dodge & Mugridge 
New York, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" 60c per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted" $1.00 per line. 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


HEAD of public relations for non-profit 
organization seeking greater opportunity. 
Wide, deep experience in newspaper writ- 
ing, in meeting people, making contacts. 
Have done much radio, magazine writing; 
direct mail; preparation of booklets, pamph- 
lets; public speaking; some fund raising. 
Box C-10. 


TOP NY AGENCY WRITER 
Will prepare booklets, folders, ads, 
speeches, etc., on free-lance basis. Fast. 
Reasonable. Box S-10. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT—SECRETARY 
seeks challenging position: public relations, 
personnel, promotion, advertising. 12 years 
diversified experience; excellent business 
sense. Box F-10. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS SPECIAL- 
IST, formerly with non-profit and fund- 
raising organizations, wishes to transfer 
to private industry or trade association. 
Background includes 14 years on metro- 
politan and smalltown newspapers, prior 
to 1937, and public relations since then. 
Box T-10. 


Help Wanted 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC AND 
PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


Nationally known, multi-plant heavy goods 
manufacturing company headquartered in 
Chicago area seeks director of public and 
personnel relations for top management 
staff position reporting to the president. 
This executive will guide the company’s 
public relations as well as develop policies 
and programs in the area of general per- 
sonnel management, including executive 
training and development, but excluding 
labor relations. College education desir- 
able. Preferred age 35-45. Since this com- 
pany is interested in the growth of its 
key executives, the salary will probably 
be more than successful candidate’s present 
earnings. Reply briefly stating age, edu- 
cation, experience and personal back- 
ground. Replies held in strict confidence. 
Box B-10. 


TEMPORARY STENO-TYPIST 
Need good steno-typist and general cleri- 
cal worker, small office, for approximately 
2 months, starting mid-October. Box p-10. 
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FRESH, JERKED 


ROBES, TEPEE AND 
MOCCASIN MATERIALS 


MEDICINE MAN'S 
SUPPLIES 


ANO SMOKED MEATS 


FANCY 
PEMM/ICAN 


When an Indian brave got sick, the medicine man 
used a fancy buffalo-horn headdress to scare out 
the evil spirit. 


Today, your physician uses insulin, cortisone, 
epinephrine and other “wonder drugs” that are 
considerably more effective, but come from the 
same source—meat animals, 


This, and other examples in the cartoon above, 
shows that our first citizens depended on meat 
animals in many ways—just as we do today. 


But there’s a big, important difference (aside 
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from modern efficiency and the fact that today’s 
packers have to pay for their raw materials). The 
Indian tribe had to follow its meat supply from one 
hunting ground to another. 


Now, more than 4,000 meat packing companies, 
serving as assembly points for livestock and distri- 
bution centers for meat, allow us to stay put, and 
let the meat come to us. 


Meat packers not only provide meat where we 
want it—how we want it—when we want it, but they 
do so at the lowest service cost of almost any food. 


Members throughout the U.S. 
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Miss Pat Mullarkey of Dallas, Texas, 1952 Maid of Cotton, before fashion show audience at Santos, Brazil 


The American cotton industry currently is beginning its search for the girl who will 
serve as cotton's fifteenth goodwill and fashion ambassador on a 65,000-mile interna- 
tional tour. 


Chosen annually from hundreds of Cotton Belt candidates on the basis of beauty, 
personality, intelligence, and background, the Maids of Cotton time and again have 
proved their worth as goodwill builders for the industry and its products. 


Each year's Maid appears personally before audiences running into six figures, and 
through the media of press, radio, and television carries her story into virtually every 
American household. One of the nation's most widely publicized young ladies, she has 
been credited with influencing materially the high popularity of cotton fashions. 


The Maid of Cotton project is one of the most effective public relations tools 
utilized by the cotton industry in building goodwill and understanding for a commodity 
on which almost ten per cent of our population depends for a livelihood. 


These are facts we want America’s leading PR men to know about America’s 
leading agricultural industry. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
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